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INSIDE  N.I 


MEMBERSHIP  CHAIRMAN’S  REPORT 


October  1995  Applications  for  Membership:  The  following  persons  have  applied 
for  membership.  If  no  written  objections  are  received  by  December  1,  1995,  their 
membership  will  become  effective  on  that  date. 

2473- MT  Paul  Montz,  P.  O.  Box  2274,  Chico,  CA  95927 

(Canada,  Australia,  Switzerland) 

2474- MT  Leo  R.  Kukla,  2001  W.  Revere,  Freeport,  IL  61032-3548 

(Canadian  Colonial  Tokens,  European  Notgeld  (Paper),  USA  - 
Seated  Liberty  Series) 

2475- MT  J.  Alex  Porto,  P.  O.  Box  440728,  Miami,  FL  33144-0728 

(Cuba  Numismatics  - Coins  & Tokens,  World  by  Type) 

2476- MT  Adriano  Nery  DaSilva,  Rua  Bemado  Cupertino,  705  - AP  1502, 

Uberlandia,  Minas  Gerats,  Brazil  38401-127 

(Brazil  - gold,  silver  & Cu.  by  type  & varieties  up  to  1830) 


Correction  of  August  listing: 

2470  Fred  W.  Jaedicke,  4703  Del  Rio,  Wichita  Falls,  TX  76310 

$ $ $ $ $ 


LIBRARIAN’S  REPORT 

I.  Our  thanks  to  William  McIntyre  for  his  donation  of  his  work  on  the  coins  for 
1941: 

AA30.MCIW:  1995:WBC41 
MCINTYRE,  WILLIAM 

World  birthyear  coin  catalogue  check  list,  year  1941. 

Private  printing  1995,  46pp,  not  illus. 

Librarian’s  note:  While  this  work  by  William  McIntyre  has  limited  appeal,  I frankly 
feel  that  it  should  be  "must  reading"  for  anyone  collecting  coins  for  their  birth  year. 
It  is  more  than  just  a check  list  of  coins,  as  it  also  includes  a brief  mint  and  political 
history  of  each  country  during  that  period.  This  work  serves  as  an  excellent 
educational  tool,  for  it  illustrates  how  much  more  a collector  of  birth  year  coins  can 
do  than  just  fill  in  holes.  Research  + collecting  = a numismatist. 
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II.  Our  thanks  also  go  to  Capt.  J.  E.  Sandrock,  USN,  for  his  gift  of  numismatic 
material  to  the  Library. 

III.  Some  time  ago  I asked  those  of  you  who  considered  yourselves  specialists  in  the 
coinage  of  various  countries  to  let  me  know  who  you  were  in  case  I needed  advice. 
I would  like  to  up-date  this  list,  and  at  the  same  time  put  in  a special  request  for 
anyone  with  above  average  knowledge  of  Ottoman  and  Turkish  coins,  tokens,  and 
medals  to  make  theirselves  known  to  me.  Don’t  be  modest.  If  you  consider  yourself 
knowledgeable  in  any  specific  field  relating  to  the  broad  scope  of  numismatics,  let  me 
know.  There  could  come  a time  when  we  will  need  to  pick  you  brain. 

Granvyl  G.  Hulse,  Jr.,  Book  Librarian 
James  D.  Haley,  Periodical  Librarian 


NUMISMATIC  EXTRACTS  FROM  SELECTED  LITERATURE 

The  native  [Celtic]  British  coinage  became  progressively  influenced  by  Roman 
designs  in  the  early  years  of  the  first  century  AD.  Many  of  the  latest  issues  of  south- 
east England  are  so  close  to  the  official  Roman  style  that  it  seems  probably  that 
Roman  engravers  (or  Celtic  die  sinkers  trained  in  Roman  workshops)  were  producing 
the  designs.  If  these  were  simply  slavish  copies  of  Roman  designs,  or  Romanized 
interpretations  of  Celtic  types,  they  might  be  regarded  as  the  product  of  a curious  but 
superficial  fashion.  But  they  are  not. 


(Taken  from  Celtic  Britain,  Lloyd  Liang, 
London,  1980,  p.98.) 

(Submitted  by  Carling  Gresham) 

********************************************************************* 


PAPER  MONEY  EXTRACTS 

"The  Austrian  government  recently  concluded  an  intensive  treasure  hunt  in  the  remote 
alpine  lake  region  of  Styria.  In  all,  fourteen  chests  were  recovered  from  a lake 
bottom  where  they  had  lain  since  the  close  of  World  War  II.  The  chests  contained 
English  pound  notes  skillfully  counterfeited  by  the  Nazis  as  part  of  the  abortive 
"Operation  Bernhard".  Several  chests  contained  plates  and  other  counterfeiting 
equipment.  The  bogus  notes  have  been  return  to  the  Bank  of  England." 

From  Currency  Collector , Vol.  4,  No. 
4,  Winter  1963. 

(Submitted  by  John  E.  Sandrock) 
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SOME  RUSSIAN  BANK  NOTE  ISSUES  ASSOCIATED 
WITH  THE  CHINESE  EASTERN  RAILWAY 


John  E.  Sandrock,  Parkton,  Maryland,  NI  #2383 

Collectors  occasionally  encounter  a set  of  Russian  language  bank  notes  dating  from 
the  Bolshevik  Revolution  which  have  been  overprinted  with  a Chinese  handstamp. 
Are  these  notes  Russian?  Or  are  they  Chinese?  Who  issued  them  and  where,  and  for 
what  purpose?  The  answers  to  these  questions  are  all  contained  in  the  clues  provided 
on  the  notes  themselves. 

As  these  notes  are  associated  with  some  very  interesting  history,  it  is  worth 
identifying  them  correctly  and  thereby  setting  things  right.  This  set  of  1,  3 and  5 
rouble  notes  are  issued  of  the  Han  Dao  Hedzy  Mutual  Credit  Society 
(Han’Daohedzskoe  Obshchestvo  Vzaimnago  Kredita  in  Russian).  The  notes  go  on  to 
state  that  they  were  issued  at  the  railroad  station  "Han  Dao  Hedzy".  Ahah!  But 
where  is  that?  an  on  what  railroad?  you  might  reasonably  ask.  Since  the  notes 
themselves  do  not  give  us  the  name  of  the  railroad,  merely  the  words  "railroad 
station",  this  presents  a bit  of  a mystery. 

My  suspicions  told  me  that  a Russian  bank  note  with  Chinese  handstamp  had  to  come 
from  somewhere  in  Manchuria,  but  where,  and  for  what  purpose?  An  extensive 
search  for  Han  Dao  Hedzy  in  old  atiases  proved  futile.  I was  beginning  to  think  that 
the  place  didn’t  exist!  However,  a little  further  research  brought  out  the  fact  that  the 
characters  in  the  Chinese  handstamp  translated  to  "Heng  Tao  Ho  Tzu".  Now  we  were 
on  to  something!  In  due  course  I was  able  to  locate  a detailed  map  of  the  eastern 
section  of  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway  and  there  it  was  -"Hengtaohotze"  station  - on 
the  railroad  between  Harbin  and  Vladivostok.  Now  we  were  getting  somewhere!  But 
what  on  earth  was  a Russian  language  note  doing  in  the  center  of  Chinese 
administered  Manchuria? 

To  fully  appreciate  the  situation,  one  must  remember  that  China  at  the  beginning  of 
the  twentieth  century  was  a country  heavily  under  foreign  influence.  This  was  due, 
of  course,  to  the  Opium  Wars  and  the  Boxer  uprising  against  foreigners  for  which 
heavy  concessions  and  indemnities  were  extracted  by  the  Western  powers  and  the 
United  States  and  Japan.  This  was  accomplished  through  what  the  Chinese  referred 
to  as  the  "unequal  treaties".  As  a result,  China  had  been  carved  up  into  Western 
spheres  of  influence  within  which  the  "barbarian"  West  enjoyed  special  commercial 
and  other  privileges  including  extraterritoriality  from  Chinese  law!  In  other  words, 
foreign  powers  could  - and  did  - do  just  about  as  they  pleased.  China,  under  the 
decadent  Ch’ing  dynasty,  was  too  weak  militarily  to  do  anything  about  it  By  the  end 
of  World  War  I things  had  gotten  so  bad  that  China  was  ripe  for  out-and-out  colonial 
acquisition.  The  two  powers  that  had  the  greatest  stake  in  Manchuria  at  the  time  were 
Russia  and  Japan. 

Imperialist  expansion  into  Manchuria  on  the  part  of  tzarist  Russia  was  focused  on 
railroad  building.  Russia  at  that  time  was  chiefly  interested  in  binding  her  empire 
together  by  extending  the  Trans-Siberian  Railroad.  It  was  in  Russia’s  interest  to  push 
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this  line  through  to  the  port  of  Vladivostok  on  the  Pacific  Ocean.  To  save  five 
hundred  miles  of  construction  and  thereby  accelerate  the  process  Russian  entered  into 
an  agreement  with  China  to  build  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway  for  this  purpose. 
Control  of  this  line  was  to  remain  in  Russian  hands.  Survey  work  on  the  line 
commenced  in  1897,  with  the  first  sections  opening  to  traffic  in  1901. 

The  Japanese,  meanwhile,  had  their  own  scheme.  Japan’s  greatest  problem  was  an 
overflowing  population  coupled  with  limited  natural  resources.  Why  not  exploit 
Manchuria,  and  undeveloped  yet  potentially  productive  country?  The  Ch’ing  dynasty 
Manchus  had  inadvertently  played  into  this  strategy  centuries  earlier  by  denying 
Manchuria  to  Chinese  immigration.  Manchuria  had  been  held  as  a Manchu  reserve 
of  strength  ever  since  the  nomadic  tribes  had  swept  down  from  the  north  to  invade 
China  in  1644.  As  a result,  the  Japanese  were  relatively  unopposed  in  their  plans  to 
develop  Manchuria  as  a source  of  exportable  foodstuffs  and  industrial  raw  material 
for  the  home  islands.  They  also  saw  in  Manchuria  a ripe  opportunity  for  colonization. 

It  wasn’t  long  before  Russia  and  Japan  were  vying  for  control  in  Manchuria.  This 
diplomatic  squabbling  raged  over  possession  of  the  Liaotung  peninsula,  Manchuria’s 
strategic  southern  gateway.  Through  intrigue  and  a show  of  force  Russia  prevailed, 
acquiring  a twenty-five  year  lease  over  the  place.  It  wasn’t  long  before  the  Russians 
had  built  a naval  base  at  the  tip  of  the  peninsula,  calling  it  Port  Arthur.  Russia 
continued  its  railroad  construction  extending  the  line  from  Harbin  on  the  Chinese 
Eastern  Railway  to  Port  Arthur.  South  of  Ch’ang  Ch’ung  the  line  became  known  as 
the  South  Manchurian  Railway.  Large  numbers  of  Russian  construction  workers 
settled  in  around  Harbin  in  the  north,  establishing  an  ethnically  Russian  center  of 
settlement.  As  a result  of  the  Russian  defeat  during  the  war  of  1904-05  Japan 
ultimately  gained  the  upper  hand  in  the  south,  however.  The  Russian  sphere  of 
influence  was  thereby  pushed  back  into  northern  Manchuria.  Japan’s  claim  to  its 
predominant  position  in  South  Manchuria  and  Inner  Mongolia  was  affirmed  by  the 
famous  twenty-one  demands  presented  to  China  in  1915. 

Then  came  the  Russian  revolution  of  1917.  As  a result  a breakdown  of  orderly 
Russian  administration  occurred  in  eastern  Siberia  which  led  to  the  dispatch  of  Allied 
troops  to  that  region.  This  force  consisted  of  troops  from  Great  Britain,  France,  Japan 
and  the  United  States.  The  Chinese  Eastern  Railway  was  then  placed  under  the 
control  of  the  Allied  Commission  to  prevent  further  Japanese  incursions  into  north 
Manchuria.  After  the  Communists  had  gained  the  upper  hand  in  Russia  in  1919,  a 
mass  exodus  of  White  Russians  and  those  loyal  to  the  Tzar  took  place.  Many  of 
these  people  sought  a new  life  in  the  Far  East,  being  drawn  to  the  jobs  produced  by 
new  industrial  expansion  in  northern  Manchuria.  It  was  only  natural  that  these 
Russian  immigrants  should  seek  employment  and  settle  along  the  already  existing 
railroad  lines  which  crossed  this  primitive  area. 

Life  for  these  people  was  hard.  The  principal  areas  of  development  in  northern 
Manchuria  included  agricultural  enterprises,  mining,  sheep,  horse  and  cattle  raising 
and  forestry.  It  was  the  latter  however  which  provided  the  quickest  and  highest  rate 
of  return  on  investment.  Timber  concessions,  granted  to  Russian  and  Japanese 
companies  in  China,  grew  up  along  the  railroad  right-of-ways  to  handle  this  feverish 
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rush  of  business.  The  forest  resources  of  northern  Manchuria  consisted  of  cedar, 
spruce,  aspen,  fir,  maple,  elm,  birch  and  oak  trees  which  covered  150,000  square 
miles,  or  forty  percent  of  the  areas’  land  surface.  The  first  requirements  were  for  the 
railroad  itself,  as  the  early  locomotives  were  fueled  by  cordwood  rather  than  coal. 
Coal  burning  locomotives  were  not  introduced  to  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway  until 
1920.  Many  additional  millions  of  board  feet  of  lumber  went  into  the  construction 
of  station  depots  and  housing  for  the  workers.  Of  over  eight  million  tons  of  firewood 
and  forest  materials  turned  out  by  the  concessions,  from  1900  to  1911,  eighty-two 
percent  was  consumed  by  the  railway!  It  wasn’t  until  1912  that  the  lumbering 
industry  had  developed  sufficiently  for  large  lumbering  enterprises  to  commence 
exporting  finished  products  from  Manchuria. 

Cedar  and  spruce  were  the  preferred  trees  for  the  sawmills  where  construction 
materials  were  produced.  Trees  reaching  heights  of  130  feet  were  cut  from  the  virgin 
forest.  Aspen  was  generally  cut  up  for  firewood  and  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
matchsticks.  Maple  was  reserved  for  manufacturing  because  of  its  grain,  while  oak 
was  used  for  railroad  car  trimmings  and  furniture.  Unfortunately,  reforestation  being 
unknown  at  the  time,  the  area  was  rapidly  depleted.  Lumber  prospectors  cut  timber 
to  a depth  of  ten  miles  on  either  side  of  the  railroad  track  before  moving  on  to  build 
additional  sidings  into  the  forest. 


FOREST  CONCESSIONS 
ON  THE  EASTERN  LINE 


ErhtscogtienUc 
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Japanese 

Co  Ltd. 


ENGLISH  MILES 
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Map  showing  Han  Dao  Hedze  station  (Hengtaohotze  in  Chinese)  on 
the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway  together  with  forest  concessions  on  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  line.  Note  the  land  area  reserved  for  the 
railroad’s  own  use. 
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Han  Dao  Hedze  (or  Heng  Tao  Ho  Tzu  if  you  prefer  the  Chinese)  was  a station  located 
130  miles  east  of  Harbin  on  the  main  line  of  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway.  It  was 
surrounded  by  the  Japanese  and  Russian  companies  which  had  obtained  forest 
concessions  from  the  Chinese  government  (see  map).  Han  Dao  Hedze  station  was  a 
center  for  sawmills  which  supplied  building  material  for  the  railroad  as  well  as  large 
beams  and  joists  for  shipment  overseas. 

It  was  here  at  Han  Dao  Hedze  station  that  the  Mutual  Credit  Society  was  established. 
Its  purpose  was  to  lend  credit  to  businesses  and  individuals  in  the  surrounding  area. 
Being  located  in  such  a remote  forest  region,  it  is  likely  that  this  was  the  only  such 
institution  between  Harbin  and  the  Russian  border.  The  way  the  typical  society,  or 
association,  worked  was  as  follows.  To  facilitate  commerce  among  suppliers, 
contractors  and  workers,  the  railroad,  being  the  owner  of  the  land,  gave  the  land  to 
the  association  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a place  where  credit  could  be  provided 
to  the  stations  along  the  line.  The  railroad  thus  provided  to  the  inhabitants  banking 
facilities  in  the  midst  of  this  roaring  and  booming  environment.  Typically  the  larger 
of  these  "credit  associations"  provided  a full  range  of  services  including  the  opening 
of  accounts  current,  accepting  deposits,  granting  loans,  and  remitting  money  to  distant 
places.  A full  range  of  these  activities  would  usually  only  be  found  in  the  larger 
cities.  It  is  probable  that  a small  station  like  Han  Dao  Hedze  confined  its  banking  to 
exchanging  money  and  to  making  short  term  loans  of  from  one  to  three  months. 
These  loans  would  typically  be  secured  by  movable  property  (in  this  case  lumber  and 
finished  lumber  products).  It  is  most  unusual  that  the  institution  at  Han  Dao  Hedze 
saw  fit  to  print  their  own  bank  notes! 


One  rouble  note  of  the  Han  Dao  Hedze  Mutual  Credit  Society.  Han 
Dao  Hedze  was  a waystation  on  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway. 


Now  to  the  notes  themselves.  All  are  identical  except  for  denomination  and  color. 
The  heading  reads  "Han  Dao  Hedze  Mutual  Credit  Society"  followed  by  "1  rouble 
voucher",  etc.  The  text  states  that  the  note  is  good  for  any  purchase  at  the  railroad 
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station.  Beneath  this  the  name  of  the  association  is  repeated  along  with  the  signatures 
of  the  society’s  President,  Vice-President  and  Cashier.  The  circular  red  handstamp 
carries  the  station  name  in  both  Russian  and  Chinese.  Colors  of  the  notes  are  brown 
for  the  one  rouble,  green  for  three  rouble  and  blue  for  the  five  rouble  denomination 
following  typical  Russian  tradition.  Series  letters  follow  the  Russian  alphabet  with 
"A"  reserved  for  one  rouble,  "b"  for  three,  and  "B"  for  the  five  rouble  note.  The  left 
edges  of  all  notes  show  signs  of  perforation,  suggesting  that  at  one  time  they  were  in 
booklet  form,  being  tom  from  the  book  when  placed  into  circulation.  Two  separate 
series  exist  for  these  notes,  an  issue  of  1918  which  is  validated  on  the  reverse  and  an 
identical  issue  for  1919  which  is  not  validated.  No  date  appears  on  the  notes 
themselves. 
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Ten  kopek  voucher  good  for  "food  purchases"  issued  by  the  Soviets 
who  administered  the  railway  commencing  1919. 

I also  have  in  my  collection  a related  specimen  from  those  turbulent  times.  This  note 
is  printed  on  gray  cardboard.  It  is  in  the  amount  of  10  kopek  and  states  that  "this 
voucher  is  good  for  food  purchase".  It  was  issued  by  the  Food  Committee  of  the 
Union  of  Workers  and  Foremen  of  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway.  This  terminology 
smacks  of  communist  dogma,  which  is  understandable,  since  the  railway  merely  ran 
through  Chinese  territory  originating  and  terminating  on  Russian  soil,  and  after  1919, 
at  all  times  remained  under  Soviet  administration. 

So,  our  little  mystery  is  cleared  up!  Isn’t  is  strange  how  a few  scraps  of  paper  can 
tell  us  so  much  about  their  past? 
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DENIZENS  - an  update 


Bob  Forrest,  Manchester,  England,  NI  #2382 

Readers  may  be  interested  in  some  of  the  feedback  to  the  series  of  articles  under  this 
title  which  appeared  in  the  February,  March,  April  and  May  1995  issues  of  NI 
Bulletin. 

Some  time  after  writing  "Denizens  I"  I had  the  wonderful  opportunity  to  root  through 
two  plastic  carrier  bags  full  of  paranumismatic  odds  and  ends.  As  a result  I was  able 
to  place  the  tokens  of  Figs.  1 & 2 of  that  article  (which  are  also  Figs.  1 & 2 of  this) 
into  the  following  broader  context 


Fig.  1 


Fig.  2 


Fig.  1,  which  seems  to  be  either  pewter  or  zinc,  has  obverse  the  Austrian  Imperial 
Eagle,  and  reverse  punch-marked  SHH.  Readers  will  note  that  I have  changed  the 
obverse  description  from  Russian  Eagle  to  Austrian  Eagle  and  that  I have  turned  the 
reverse  upside  down  to  read  SHH  not  HHS  (cf  Figs.  9 & 10  below,  and  comments 
following.) 

Figs.  2,  3 & 4 are  the  reverses  of  brass  tokens  which  share  the  Austrian  Eagle  obverse 
of  Fig.  1 . Fig.  2 remains  problematical,  as  will  be  seen,  in  that  it  remains  very  much 
the  odd  one  out  amongst  these  pieces. 
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Fig.  5,  6,  7 & 8 are  the  reverses  of  brass  tokens  which  all  share  an  obverse  depicting 
the  Young  Head  bust  of  Queen  Victoria  and  legend  VICTORIA  REGINA  (illustrated 
in  Fig.  5).  Note  that  Figs.  3 & 6 share  a clover  (?)  symbol.  By  comparison  with  Fig. 
5,  it  would  appear  that  the  2 on  Fig.  3 and  the  VA  on  Fig.  4 are  values  in  old  English 
pence  (D.),  but  see  below. 


Fig.  9 is  the  reverse  of  another  brass  token  which  has  an  obverse  like  that  shared  by 
Figs.  5 to  8,  but  with  legend  VICTORIA  QUEEN  OF  GREAT  BRIT. 


Fig.  10  is  the  reverse  of  another  brass  token  whose  obverse  is  like  that  of  Fig.  9,  but 
with  date  1862  below  the  bust  of  Queen  Victoria. 


Readers  will  recall  that  in  "Denizens  I"  I also  described  a brass  playing-card  counter 
with,  on  one  side,  the  Austrian  Eagle  of  Fig.  1,  and  on  the  other,  the  Queen  Victoria 
bust  and  legend  shared  by  Figs.  5 to  8.  Four  other  related  types  of  pieces  should  also 
be  mentioned: 

a)  A brass  token,  obverse  Queen  Victoria  bust  and  legend  as  shared  by  Figs.  5-8, 
but  with  date  1849  (?)  below  the  bust;  reverse,  a man  seated  at  a table  holding 
a hand  of  cards,  with  legend  KEEP  YOUR  TEMPER  (Fig.  11).  This  is  a 
whist  marker  (note  la),  and  there  are  many  varieties  of  it. 
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Fig.  11 


b)  A brass  token,  obverse  Queen  Victoria  bust  and  legend  as  obverse  of  Figs.  5 
to  8,  reverse,  Ernest  Augustus,  Duke  of  Cumberland,  galloping  over  a three- 
headed dragon,  with  legend  TO  HANOVER,  and  dated  1837  in  the  exergue 
(Fig.  12).  These  common  and  well  known  pieces  were  originally  satirical 
medalets  issued  to  mark  the  unpopular  Duke’s  not  succeeding  his  brother 
William  IV  to  the  English  throne  in  1837  (because  Victoria  had  survived  a 
sickly  childhood,  and  had  prior  claim),  and  his  having  to  settle  instead  for  the 
lesser  inheritance  of  the  Kingdom  of  Hanover.  (William  IV  had  held  both 
titles,  but  the  latter  could  only  pass  to  a male  relative.  This  all  happened  in 
the  Good  Old  Days,  remember,  before  Equal  Opportunities  came  along  to 
complicate  matters.)  However,  TO  HANOVER  pieces  occur  in  many 
varieties,  some  issued  long  after  the  events  satirised,  as  the  occasional  dated 
obverse  shows  - eg  I have  one  dated  1849,  but  dates  in  the  1860’s  occur.  It 
is  presumed  that  by  then,  if  not  also  originally,  these  pieces  were  counters  for 
use  in  table-games,  (note  lb.) 

c)  A brass  token,  obverse  the  Austrian  Eagle  as  in  Fig.  1,  reverse  SPIEL 
MARKE  in  a wreath  (Fig.  13).  Spiel  Marke,  of  course,  is  German  for  game- 
counter.  My  two  specimens  are  somewhat  smaller  (diameter  16mm)  and  on 
much  thinner  flans  than  the  pieces  in  Figs.  1 to  10,  but  I believe  they  do  come 
in  a variety  of  sizes.  On  Spiel  Marken  generally,  see  note  lc. 


Fig.  13 


d)  Many  of  the  advertising  tickets  known  as  unofficial  farthings  also  carry 
Victoria  obverses  like  Figs.  5 to  10,  but  reverses  which  relate  to  some  product 
and  the  manufacturer  of  it  or  trader  in  it.  An  example  is  shown  in  Fig.  14. 
It  would  appear  that  these  pieces  were  primarily  the  equivalent  of  today’s 
"business  cards",  and  that  they  advertised  the  firms  named,  but  it  is  suggested 
that  they  may  also  have  doubled  up  as  token  farthings.  Most  commonly  they 
are  brass  or  copper  (note  Id;  2). 
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In  "Denizens  I"  I suggested  that  though  pieces  like  Figs.  1 & 2 were  not  game 
counters  themselves,  they  were  made  by  games-counter  manufacturers  with  one  face 
blank  so  that  they  could  be  punch-marked  in  ways  and  for  purposes  to  be  decided  by 
anyone  who  cared  to  purchase  them.  This  turns  out  to  be  the  case,  and  indeed,  some 
time  after  writing  "Denizens  I"  I actually  found,  in  a rummage  tray,  a specimen  with 
obverse  the  now  familiar  Queen  Victoria  Young  Head,  but  with  three  stars  below  the 
bust,  and  legend  VICTORIA  QUEEN  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN,  and  with  reverse  blank. 
Clearly  an  unused  specimen.  But  what  were  the  various  purposes  for  which  these 
pieces  came  to  be  used? 

To  get  some  background  I wrote  to  four  people  I knew  would  be  as  much  in  the 
know  as  anyone  could  be  - and  certainly  more  than  I was  - namely,  M.  I.  Cobwright, 
Brian  Edge,  Gavin  Scott  and  Andrew  D.  N.  Andison.  The  following  remarks  - and 
indeed,  parts  of  the  foregoing  - pool  their  various  comments,  for  which  I must  express 
my  grateful  thanks. 

Many  of  the  likes  of  Figs.  1 to  10,  with  the  exception  of  Fig.  2,  are  probably  best 
described  as  poor  men’s  pub  checks.  This  necessitates  some  explanation. 

Pub  checks  generally  were  brass  or  copper  tokens  issued  by  pub  landlords  for  a 
variety  of  purposes  - suggestions  range  from  savings  clubs  and  burial  societies,  to 
admission  tickets  and  bonus  checks  (note  le).  Their  precise  mode  of  use  is  debatable. 
Typically  the  obverse  would  bear  the  name  of  the  landlord  and  his  pub,  and  the 
reverse  a monetary  value  like  Id,  VAd  or  2d,  sometimes  more.  They  began  to  appear 
in  the  second  quarter  of  the  19th  century,  and  their  use  continued  well  into  the  20th. 
Having  "proper  tokens"  specially  made  would  have  been  a relatively  expensive 
business,  but  buying  ready-made  games  counters/advertising  tickets,  deliberately  left 
uniface,  then  punch-marking  the  blank  face  oneself,  would  obviously  have  been  a 
much  cheaper  way  of  achieving  the  same  end  - hence  the  name  poor  men’s  pub 
checks  (though  as  M.  I.  Cobwright  points  out,  in  these  days  of  overloaded  and  even 
grandiose  euphemism,  we  ought  probably  to  call  them  financially  challenged  persons’ 
pub  checks.).  But  whatever  we  call  them,  these  pieces  were  apparently  in  common 
use  from  the  mid  19th  century,  and  appear  to  be  largely  a north-west  England 
phenomenon. 

Some  specimens,  apparently,  spell  out  in  full  the  name  of  the  pub  and  its  location,  but 
obviously  limitations  of  space  and  ease  of  execution  necessitated  some  abbreviation. 
The  name  of  the  pub  could  be  indicated  by  a symbol  related  to  its  name  - hence 
Swans,  Crowns,  Anchors  and  Lions  put  in  an  appearance.  The  "Clover"  and  "Plant" 
designs  of  Figs  3,  6 & 7 may  be  similar.  Both  are  apparently  common,  as  both  Gavin 
Scott  and  M.  I.  Cobwright  have  several  specimens  of  each  type  but  with  different 
initials  on  them. 

The  initials,  it  would  appear,  are  those  of  the  landlord,  and  where  three  letters  occur 
in  the  triangular  format  of  Figs.  1,  9 & 10,  they  probably  indicate  the  landlord  and 
his  wife.  Thus  the  initials  in  Fig.  9 might  indicate  John  Mason  and  his  wife  Frances. 
The  same  sort  of  format,  but  with  the  triangle  the  other  way  up,  is  a regular  feature 
of  17th  century  token  coinage,  as  in  the  example  in  Fig.  15.  Also,  I understand,  such 
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sets  of  man  and  wife  initials,  along  with  a date,  are  sometimes  still  to  be  seen  over 
the  doorways  of  very  old  houses. 


As  already  indicated,  the  numerals  on  the  likes  of  Figs.  3 & 4 are  thought  to  be 
values  in  pence  (as  on  Fig.  5),  denoting  perhaps,  the  price  of  a pint  of  ale,  though 
specimens  bearing  higher  values  like  Is  or  2s  are  known. 


The  problem  is,  of  course,  that  being  so  abbreviated  these  things  can  be  downright 
cryptic,  and  we  cannot  be  sure  that  any  particular  specimen  really  is  a pub  token  - let 
alone  know  which  pub  it  relates  to  - without  knowing  something  of  its  provenance. 
Unfortunately  I know  nothing  whatever  about  where  any  of  Figs.  1 to  10  originated, 
and  regrettably  this  is  so  often  the  case.  It  seems  unlikely,  then,  that  we  shall  ever 
know  for  sure  about  many  of  these  pieces,  and  indeed,  Fig.  2 reminds  us  that  pub- 
checks  are  only  one  use  to  which  these  mass-produced  uniface  counters  were  put. 
No-one  I approached  knew  exactly  what  Fig.  2 was,  though  Brian  Edge  ventured  to 
say  that  the  cloakroom  ticket  hypothesis  put  forward  in  "Denizens  I"  was  "as  good 
as  any"!  He  also  ventured  to  suggest  that  the  clover  or  shamrock  in  Figs.  3 & 6 
might  be  a lucky  charm,  possibly  indicative  of  gambling,  and  not  a symbolic  pub- 
name  at  all.  The  fact  that  these  pieces  are  related  to  games  counters  via  a)  to  c) 
above  makes  this  entirely  possible,  and  there  are  suggestions  that  some  of  these  pieces 
may  have  been  gambling  chips  for  use  in  games  of  chance  played  on  pub  premises 
(it  being  prohibited  to  gamble  in  public  with  cash).  But  since  these  pieces  are  also 
related  to  unofficial  farthings  via  d),  it  is  also  possible  that  some  of  them  are  poor 
men’s  unofficial  farthings,  accepted  as  small  change  at  the  shops  bearing  their  mark. 
Thus  in  Fig.  7,  for  example,  the  symbol  might  indicate  a greengrocer,  and  not  a pub 
at  all.  Who  knows? 


Nothing  else  in  "Denizens  I"  attracted  any  comments,  and  disappointingly  there  was 
only  one  letter  in  response  to  "Denizens  II",  from  Frank  R.  De  Bartolo,  describing  a 
nice  thaler-sized  St.  George/Christ-in-the-Storm  piece,  in  silver,  and  elaborately 
mounted.  A real  work  of  art.  But  no-one  answered  any  of  the  leading  questions 
raised  in  that  article,  unfortunately.  As  I have  acquired  a number  of  similar  and 
related  pieces  since  writing  that  article  (one  of  them  truly  bizarre,  muling  a Roman 
coin  with  the  St.  George  & Dragon!),  and  as  I am  still  pursuing  leads  here  and  there, 
I will  defer  further  comment  till  later. 


I half  expected  "Denizens  III"  to  bring  in  at  least  one  letter  politely  suggesting  that 
I see  a doctor  as  a matter  of  urgency,  but  none  such  arrived,  much  to  my  relief.  I did 
have  a letter  from  Frank  Gemer  regarding  my  comments  about  the  8 Immortals  of 
China  as  opposed  to  the  7 Gods  of  Happiness  of  Japan  (p.  86-7).  In  it  he  made  the 
amusing  suggestion  that  the  latter  resulted  from  the  former  taking  a boat  trip  (hence 
the  Treasure  Ship)  from  China  to  Japan,  but  one  either  missing  the  boat  or  falling 
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overboard  on  the  way! 

"Denizens  IV",  in  contrast,  brought  an  avalanche  of  mail  - four  letters,  which,  our 
editor  informs  me,  is  an  avalanche  of  unprecedented  proportions  in  the  annals  of  NI 
Bulletin. 


Kenneth  M.  MacKenzie  wrote  in  to  say  that  he  too  had  a specimen  like  Fig.  16,  and 
indeed  had  had  it  for  many  years.  Unfortunately  he  had  never  been  able  to  attribute 
it.  He  wrote: 

"I  considered  it  to  be  Ottoman  although  the  fabric  is  thin.  Then  I 
thought  it  might  be  a Beylik  type.  I have  tried  to  get  information  from 
friends  at  the  ANS,  and  just  a few  weeks  ago  I was  in  Tubingen  where 
Dr.  Ilisch  and  other  experts  were  at  a meeting  of  the  ONS.  I showed 
it  in  the  hope  of  getting  a lead,  but  no  luck.  It  remains  unattributed  at 
this  time." 


Scott  Cordry  identified  the  piece  shown  in  Fig.  17.  It  is  a very  scarce  cast  copper 
zelagh  of  Morocco,  undated,  but  of  the  period  of  Abd  Al-Rahman  n,  AH  1238-76  (= 
AD  1822-59).  It  is  Craig  no.  120. 


Russell  Rulau  identified  the  piece  shown  in  Fig.  18.  It  is  not,  as  I surmised,  a slot- 
machine  token  perhaps  30  years  old,  but  a Spanish  casino  token  of  c.1920.  Its  value 
is  25  centimos.  Incidentally,  it  is  brass  and  with  a plain  edge,  important 
characteristics  I omitted  to  mention  in  the  article.  If  it  had  been  cupro-nickel  with  a 
reeded  edge,  it  could  have  been  older,  apparently.  Russell  wrote: 
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"The  manuscript  for  my  book  Tokens  of  Spain  should  clear  up  many 
of  these  maverick  casino  pieces,  if  it  ever  gets  finished!  I had  planned 
it  for  late- 1994  release,  but  now  1996  looks  more  hopeful.  If  any  NI 
members  wish  to  help,  write:  Token  Catalogs,  Krause  Publications, 
Iola,  WI  54990." 


Fig.  19 

As  regard  the  uniface  lead  token  shown  in  Fig.  19,  Russell  also  said  that  he  had  a 
similar  piece  amongst  his  English  lead  hop-picker  chits,  but  adds  that  "it  doesn’t 
appear  in  Alan  Henderson’s  work  on  that  subject." 


As  regards  the  brass  token  shown  in  Fig.  20, 1 was  able  to  pin  this  one  down  myself 
once  I had  bought  a copy  of  Ralph  Hayes’s  book  British  Machine  Tokens  (1986). 
(Available  from  Ralph  at  50  Thorpe  Gardens,  Alton,  Hants  GU34  2BQ,  England, 
price  £15  plus  postage.)  It  is  a slot-machine  token  relating  to  the  firm  of  Peter 
Simper  & Co.  Ltd.  of  Bath,  and  dates  from  about  1970  (no.  303,  p.  1 10). 


Lastly,  the  religious  medalet  of  Fig.  21.  Frank  Gemer  wrote  to  say  that  this  was  a 
medal  of  a type  struck  following  the  apparitions  to  St.  Catherine  Labour^  in  a Paris 
convent  in  1830.  Following  Frank’s  lead,  I gleaned  the  following  from  Alban 
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Butler’s  Lives  of  the  Saints  (under  November  28th): 

"On  November  27  following,  our  Lady  appeared  to  Sister  Catherine  in 
the  same  chapel,  in  the  form  of  a picture  and  as  it  were  standing  on  a 
globe  with  shafts  of  light  streaming  from  her  hands  towards  it, 
surrounded  by  the  words:  ‘O  Mary,  conceived  free  from  sin,  pray  for 
us  who  turn  to  thee!’  Then  the  picture  turned  about,  and  Sister 
Catherine  saw  on  the  reverse  side  a capital  M,  with  a cross  above  it 
and  two  hearts,  one  thorn-crowned  and  the  other  pierced  with  a sword, 
below.  And  she  seemed  to  herself  to  hear  a voice  telling  her  to  have 
a medal  struck  representing  these  things,  and  promising  that  all  who 
wore  it  with  devotion  should  receive  great  graces  by  the  intercession 
of  the  Mother  of  God.  This  or  a similar  vision  was  repeated  in  the 
following  month  and  on  several  other  occasions  up  to  September 
1831." 

The  first  1500  such  medals  were  struck  in  June  1832. 

Frank  sent  me  an  illustration  of  an  English  version  of  the  medal,  much  as  in  Fig.  21, 
but  bearing  the  legend  in  English,  "O  Mary,  conceived  without  sin,  pray  for  us  who 
have  recourse  to  thee."  In  Frank’s  illustration  the  two  hearts  on  the  reverse  of  the 
medal  are  shown  in  much  clearer  detail  than  on  my  French  specimen.  The  one  on  the 
left  is  seen  to  be  wreathed  in  thorns  and  surmounted  by  a cross,  hence  representing 
the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus.  That  on  the  right  is  indeed  pierced  by  a sword,  and 
represents  the  Immaculate  Heart  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  (see  Luke  2.35). 

Coincidentally,  my  friend  Juan  Jose  Moreno  y Casanova  of  Madrid,  with  whom  I 
regularly  exchange  numismatic  oddities,  sent  me  a small  undated  aluminium  (?) 
Spanish  version  of  the  medal.  Its  legend  reads,  "Oh  Maria  sin  pecado  concebida,  roga 
por  nos  que  recurrimos  a vos." 

Finally,  whilst  this  article  was  literally  at  the  proof-reading  stage,  I had  yet  another 
interesting  letter,  from  Michael  Mitchiner,  offering  information  on  a couple  of  other 
pieces  in  "Denizens  IV". 


Fig.  22 


Regarding  the  countermarked  coin/token  of  Fig.  22,  he  suggests  that  the  under-type 
of  the  obverse  could  be  the  Coat  of  Arms  of  the  Lowther  family  who  in  the  18th 
century  issued  a number  of  colliery  tokens  for  their  mines  in  Cumbria.  The  reverse 
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countermark  L could  also  relate  to  one  of  the  Lowther  mines.  At  the  time  of  writing 
I have  not  followed  this  up,  but  it  is  a very  interesting  possibility. 


As  regards  the  piece  shown  in  Fig.  23,  this  is  a silver  counter  depicting  Charles  I and 
his  wife  Henrietta  Maria.  A wide  variety  of  such  counters  were  made  and  issued  by 
the  van  der  Passe  family  of  London,  c.  1618-1640,  and  they  were  often  sold  in  sets. 

As  regards  the  lead  token  in  Fig.  19,  Michael  writes  that  this  belongs  to  a class  of 
lead  token  commonly  found  in  the  Thames  and  on  farming  land  throughout  south-east 
England.  The  design  appears  to  be  a degenerate  fleur-de-lis  - in  fact,  one  can  follow 
the  stages  of  its  degeneration.  Some  of  the  tokens  of  this  class  do  carry  dates,  usually 
on  the  reverse,  and  on  the  fifty  or  so  dated  specimens  he  has  seen,  the  dates  ranged 
from  1674  to  1799.  One  can  therefore  fairly  confidently  date  Fig.  19  to  the  18th 
century. 

To  all  the  people  who  took  the  trouble  to  write  in  response  to  my  "Denizens"  series, 
once  again  my  thanks.  To  those  who  may  be  sitting  on  the  solutions  to  other  puzzles 
raised  in  the  series,  and  not  covered  in  this  update,  please  do  write  and  enlighten  me! 
There  are  still  plenty  of  puzzles  outstanding!  (My  address  is:  53,  Bannerman 

Avenue,  Prestwich,  Manchester  M25  1DR,  England.) 

Notes 

1.  Brian  Edge,  The  First  Dictionary  of  Paranumismatica  (1991):  a)  p.  192;  b)  p. 
128-9;  c)  p.  121-2;  d)  p.  3-4;  e)  p.  95-9. 

2.  R.  C.  Bell,  Unofficial  Farthings  1820-1870  (1975)  illustrates  numerous 
examples.  Fig.  14  = Bell’s  Lancashire  no.  25  (p.  48). 
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GUN  MONEY  NECESSITY  COINAGE  OF  IRELAND 

James  II,  abdicated  in  1688  and  fled  to  France.  In  1689  he  went  to  Ireland  in  an 
attempt  to  regain  his  throne.  On  his  arrival  in  Ireland  he  found  a scarcity  of  coin. 
He  quickly  established  mints  in  Dublin  and  Limerick  to  strike  sixpence,  shillings  and 
half  crowns.  He  obtained  the  coin  metal  mainly  from  old  brass  and  base  metal 
cannons,  hence  the  common  name  for  this  coinage  - gunmoney.  Later  when  even  this 
metal  became  scarce,  the  shillings  and  half  crowns  were  reduced  in  size,  and  many 
of  the  old  half  crowns  were  restruck  as  crowns. 


(Submitted  by  R.  R.  Kutcher) 
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A CHILEAN  COPPER  CENTAVO  OF  1872 


Wolfgang  Bertsch,  Rossdotf,  Germany,  NI  # 2067 


In  1835  the  first  copper  cents  which  circulated  in  Chile  were  struck  by  Herman 
Sillem,  Son  & Co.  in  England  (Krause/Mishler  KM  115  and  116).  Copper  cents  of 
similar  design  but  with  the  weight  reduced  to  about  10  grammes  were  struck  with  the 
date  1851.  Some  of  these  pieces  were  produced  by  the  Santiago  Mint  but  do  not 
carry  the  usual  mint  mark.  Most  of  the  1851  cents  were  however  struck  by  Herman 
Sillem,  Son  & Co.  (these  cents  can  easily  be  identified  by  having  the  five  pointed  star 
on  the  obverse  raised:  KM  120)  and  by  Crockers  de  Faunton  of  Massachusetts  (USA) 
(KM  1 19).  The  coins  struck  in  USA  have  a flat  five  pointed  star  on  the  obverse  and 
are  similar  to  the  Santiago  cents  of  1851.  Similar  copper  cents  with  the  date  1853 
were  struck  by  the  Birmingham  Mint  (England).1 

From  1870  onward  all  of  Chile’s  copper  coinage  was  struck  by  the  Santiago  mint  and 
shows  the  well  known  mintmark:  §.  The  design  of  this  period’s  new  copper  coinage 
(apart  from  1 centavo  coins,  also  a half  centavo  and  two  centavos  coins  were 
produced)  is  described  by  the  law  which  was  promulgated  on  Oct.  25th  1870. 

"The  coins  will  show  on  the  obverse  an  emblematic  figure  of  liberty 
which  will  occupy  almost  the  whole  field  and  which  will  be 
surrounded  by  the  legend:  REPUBUCA  DE  CHILE , written  in  capital 
letters,  and  on  the  reverse  the  value  of  the  piece  written  in  letters  in 
the  centre  of  the  field  and  separated  by  a circle  of  dots  from  the  legend 
Economla  es  riqueza  (economy  is  wealth),  and  below  the  year  of 
minting."2 

One  should  add  that  the  mint  mark  for  Santiago  is  placed  below  the  liberty  head  on 
the  obverse  of  the  coins. 

The  centavo  dated  1871  to  1877  weigh  5 grammes,  their  diameter  is  21  mm  and  the 
metal  alloy  is  the  following:  Copper  70%,  Nickel  20%,  Zinc  10%. 

Since  these  coins  became  almost  black  with  frequent  use,  a law  promulgated  on  13th 
September  1878  changed  the  alloy  for  the  centavo  coinage  struck  from  that  year 
onwards  as  follows:  Copper  95%,  Nickel  5%. 


1 Stuardo  O.,  Carlos  and  Eyzaguirre  E.,  Juan:  Las  primeras  moneda  de  cobre  que  circularon 
legalmente  en  Chile.  In:  Revista  Chilena  de  Historia  y Geografia,  Nr.  118,  Santiago  de  Chile,  June  - 
Die.  1951,  pp.  255-266. 

2 

Covarrubias,  Luis:  Monedas  Chilenas  desde  la  Independence  hasta  la  fecha.  In:  Revista 
Chilena  de  Historia  y Geografia,  Vol.  XVII,  Santiago  de  Chile  1916,  p.  458. 
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Fig.  1 


Copper  cents  with  this  new  alloy  were  struck  during  twenty  years  from  1878  to  1898 
(Fig.  1).  At  that  time  a Frenchman,  Jean  Bainville,  was  the  official  engraver  of  the 
Santiago  mint.  Fie  was  contracted  by  the  Chilean  government  already  in  1862  and 
worked  as  engraver  of  the  mint  until  his  retirement  in  1889.3  He  designed  the  1 
centavo  (and  naturally  also  the  half  centavo  and  the  two  centavos  as  well  as  many 
other  Chilean  coins  and  medals)  which  were  minted  between  1871  and  1898  and 
which  resemble  very  closely  the  centimes  which  were  struck  in  France  between  1872 
and  1897  (KM  41.1  and  41.2).  Undoubtedly  the  Chilean  copper  coin  designs  of  the 
1870’s  were  inspired  by  French  prototypes,  since  the  first  French  silver  Francs 
showing  a liberty  head,  were  already  struck  in  1849.  Chile  imported  a French  coining 
Press  of  J.  F.  Cail  & Cie  in  1 85 14  and  possibly  along  with  this  press  a copper  pattern 
was  sent,  with  almost  identical  obverse  as  the  one  of  the  French  Franc  of  1849  (KM 
4.1)  and  displaying  the  following  legend  on  the  reverse:  PRESSES  MONET  AIRES 
DU  CHILI/ESS AI/1 851.  On  the  obverse  the  engraver’s  name  is  given  as  Barre  (Fig. 
2). 


Yet  another  copper  pattern  from  France  exists  (Fig.  3):  it  is  of  the  size  of  the  later 
half  centavo  pieces  and  shows  the  liberty  head  facing  right  like  on  the  copper  coins 
designed  by  Bainville  who  had  most  probably  seen  these  patterns,  but  just  followed 
the  general  idea  suggested  by  the  obverse  of  the  French  pieces  and  created  a 


3 Medina,  Jos6  Toribio:  Las  Monedas  Chilenas,  Santiago  de  Chile  1902,  p.  CCCVI. 

4 This  press  was  used  until  1951  and  is  now  exhibited  in  the  numismatic  room  of  the  Museo 
Historico  Nacional  in  Santiago  de  Chile. 


Fig.  2 
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somewhat  different  style  liberty  head  for  Chile’s  copper  coinage.5 


Fig.  3 Fig.  4 

There  exists  a copper  centavo  dated  1872  (Fig.  4)  which  shows  a very  different  design 
from  the  centavos  which  I just  described:  The  mint  mark  is  now  on  the  reverse  of 
the  coin,  the  liberty  head  of  the  obverse  is  changed  and  the  reverse  is  similar  to  the 
design  of  the  early  copper  cents  of  1835,  1851  and  1853.  It  is  probably  a trial  strike 
on  a thicker  than  usual  planchet:  The  coin  weighs  9.97  grammes,  has  a diameter  of 
20  mm  and  a thickness  of  3 mm  (piefort  type).  This  design  was  adopted  much  later 
for  the  circulating  centavos  of  Chile  and  is  known  only  from  copper  centavos  dated 
1904,  1908  and  1919  (KM  161). 

It  seems  that  after  the  copper  centavos  of  1871  and  1872  had  been  struck  in  Chile, 
some  government  officials  noticed  the  similarity  to  the  French  centime  coins  of  1872 
and  suggested  a change  in  the  design  of  the  Chilean  coins.  At  that  time  relations 
between  Chile  and  France  were  marred  due  to  the  repeated  presence  in  Chile  from 
1861  onwards  of  the  French  adventurer  Tounens  who  styled  himself  as  Orlie  Antoine 
I,  Roi  d’Araucanie  et  de  Patagonie  and  who  claimed  for  himself  southern  Chilean 
territories  which  were  mainly  inhabited  by  Mapuche  Indios  who  for  centuries  had 
resisted  Chilean  government  troops.  There  exist  even  some  undated  silver  Pesos 
which  are  believed  to  have  been  struck  by  Orlie  Antoine  in  Chile  and  copper  coins 
of  2 Centavos,  dated  1874,  which  were  probably  struck  in  Belgium  or  France.6  The 
somewhat  strained  relations  between  Chile  and  France  due  to  Tounens’  fantastic 
claims  may  have  induced  the  Chilean  government  in  1872  to  make  plans  for  a copper 
coinage  with  a new  design,  completely  different  from  the  French  coinage,  and  the 
above  illustrated  trial  strike  may  have  been  produced  in  this  context.  The  date  1872 
makes  it  very  probably  that  the  trial  strike  was  designed  by  Jean  Bainville  and  in 


5 Hess  Adolph,  Nachf.:  Sammlung  des  Herrn  Georg  F.  Ulex-Hamburg.  Miinzen  und  Medaillen 
von  Nord-,  Central-  und  Siid-Amerika.  Frankfurt,  11.5.1908,  lot  3669  (p.  149). 

6 Fontecilla  Larrain,  Arturo:  Las  monedas  de  Orelie  Antoine  I,  titulado  rey  de  la  Araucanta  y de 
la  Patagonia.  In:  Revista  Chilena  de  Historia  y Geografla,  Nr.  108,  Santiago  de  Chile,  July  - Die. 
1946,  pp.  316-319. 

Mitchell,  Osvaldo:  Bibliografla  Numismdtica  del  Reino  de  Araucania  y Patagonia.  In: 

Cuadernos  de  Numismdtica  y Ciencias  Historicas,  Vol.  VI,  Nr.  21,  Buenos  Aires,  April  1979,  pp.  2-16. 
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1904,  15  years  after  Bainville  had  retired,  this  design  was  still  thought  to  be  suitable 
for  the  new  centavo  coinage  which  was  introduced  in  that  year  (Fig.  5). 


Fig.  5 

******************************************************************** 


”L’  UNION  FAIT  LA  FORCE" 


The  national  motto  of  Belgium,  "L’  UNION  FAIT  LA  FORCE"  (In  Union  there  is 
Strength),  is  shown  on  the  reverse  of  this  copper  10  centimes  (1832-1856). 

(Submitted  by  R.  R.  Kutcher) 


********************************************************************* 


PORTUGUESE  CARAVEL 


The  Portuguese  used  a vessel  called  a caravel  to  win  their  world  wide  empire.  A 10 
Escudos  struck  from  1932  to  1948  shows  such  a vessel  on  its  obverse. 

(Submitted  by  R.  R.  Kutcher) 
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Book  News  & Reviews 


Countermarks  on  Ottoman  Coins.  By  Hans  Wilski.  Hardcover,  6 1/2x9  1/2 
inches,  x,  331  pp.,  36  photographic  plates,  numerous  text  figures,  and  49  tables. 
Available  from  MUNZHANDEL  + VERLAG  B.  STROTHOTTE.,  P.O.  Box 
4236,  D-33276  Gutersloh,  Germany.  Price  is  DM  125.  (Fax:  05241  77031). 

This  is  a comprehensive  description  of  countermarked  coins  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  in 
the  English  language,  a topic  which  Hans  Wilski  has  studied  assiduously  in  the  last 
two  decades.  It  is  comprised  of  four  parts:  Countermarks  from  the  Aegean  region 
from  1880  until  1920  (which  are  mainly  Greek  countermarks);  Ottoman  Empire 
countermarks  from  the  15th  to  the  20th  century;  Contemporary  and  modem  forgeries; 
and  assay  marks  as  used  on  coin  imitations.  This  long  awaited  work  will  appeal  to 
collectors  of  the  countermarked  coins— coins  which  are  now  becoming  scarce— as  well 
as  to  students  of  the  economic  history  of  the  Ottoman  Empire. 

There  are  about  330  illustrations  which  were  digitally  imaged  and  about  160  coin 
photographs.  More  than  500  countermarks  are  discussed  with  excellent  drawings  by 
the  author.  The  author  used  a Stereomicroscope  M3  equipped  with  a drawing  tube  so 
that  all  raised  parts  are  in  black  while  all  incuse  parts  are  in  outline.  The  place  of 
origin  of  the  countermarks  are  specified  as  far  as  possible  with  the  old  name  of  the 
village  or  town  mentioned  first.  The  Greek  words  are  translated  according  to  the  ISO 
standard. 

The  work  is  marked  by  an  extensive  bibliography  (from  1865-date)  in  English,  Greek, 
and  Turkish.  The  bibliography,  together  with  references  to  private  correspondence 
and  shrewd  commentary  by  the  author,  greatly  enhance  the  reference  value  of  the 
work  and  make  it  the  definitive  work  on  the  subject. 

The  author  is  to  be  congratulated  for  writing  this  important  work  on  a fascinating 
subject,  a subject  which,  to  date,  has  been  largely  ignored  by  collectors.  Collectors 
are  encouraged  to  purchase  a copy  to  solve  all  their  questions  about  such 
countermarked  coins  and  to  build  a collection  based  upon  it.  Libraries  which  have 
numismatic  book  collections  will  discover  it  to  be  an  essential  book  to  acquire.  In 
time  curators  and  others  will  advise  those  with  enquiries  to  look  it  up  in  Wilski 's 
Green  Book  (it  is  handsomely  bound  in  a green  binding). 

Reviewed  by  Kenneth  M.  MacKenzie. 


THE  FIRST  COINAGE  OF  IRELAND 

Coins  were  not  minted  for  Ireland  until  about  A.D.  995,  when  small  silver  pieces, 
imitations  of  the  contemporary  Anglo-Saxon  coins,  were  produced.  Some  of  these 
bear  the  name  of  Sihtric,  the  Silken-beard,  who  was  the  Scandinavian  King  who  ruled 
over  Dublin  at  the  turn  of  the  tenth  century. 
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(Submitted  by  R.  R.  Kutcher) 


MEMBER  NOTICE  PAGE 

David  Gracey,  P.  O.  Box  260248,  Plano,  TX  75026-2648:  WANTED:  Literature 
(books,  periodicals,  auctions,  etc.;  copies  are  acceptable)  with  information  on  Central 
and  South  American  medals.  Write  with  description  and  asking  price. 

Robert  Oliphant,  2712  Williamsburg  Court.  Fort  Collins,  Colorado  80521 : We 

are  announcing  the  mailing  of  our  November-December  Price  List.  It  contains  a large 
inventory  of  coins  from  Russia,  Germany  and  many  other  countries,  as  well  as  gold 
and  paper  money.  The  Price  Lists  contains  Specials  and  a "Bargain  Page".  We  offer 
quality  world  material  from  many  countries,  with  precise  grading  for  each  coin.  Want 
lists  are  welcomed,  and  we  are  always  buying  at  the  highest  prices.  Please  write  for 
a free  copy  of  the  price  list  or  call  24  hour  voice/message  (303)  493-6299  or  fax 
(303)  493-6413. 

Raplh  A.  Cannito,  Box  304,  Washington.  N.I  07882:  WANTED  - Islamic/Arabic: 
all  hammered  silver  coinage  from  622  AD  to  1900  AD.  I am  especially  interested  in 
rupees,  multiple  and  Nazarana  rupees  of  Afghanistan,  Indian  Princely  States  and  the 
Mughal,  Ottoman  & Persian  Empires.  Buying  one  coin  or  a collection.  Dealer  and 
collector  offers  are  welcome.  ANA  R 068117. 


******************************************************************** 


A ROYAL  CONUNDRUM 

Q:  What  is  the  difference  between  King  George  and  the  North  Star? 

A:  9 shillings,  1 1 pence,  3 farthings.  Because  one  is  a sovereign  and  the  other 

is  a far  thing. 

Bibliography: 

Best  Word  Puzzles,  1925,  Dudeney. 


(Submitted  by  Mike  Davis) 

******************i:1r::*-k*-k-k-k-k*-k*-kieirk**-kic***irie**-k-k*^-f;**icirk********-kic*** 

NUMISMATIC  EXTRACTS  FROM  SELECTED  LITERATURE 

The  latest  [coin]  issues  of  the  Belgic  dynasties  before  the  Claudian  invasion  [of  Celtic 
Britain]  boast  a variety  of  types,  many  of  which  seem  to  be  Celtic  interpretations  of 
Roman  themes  executed  to  suit  Romanized  taste.  The  purpose  of  such  "Romanizing" 
coins  could  well  have  been  that  they  were  intended  for  Roman  coffers,  either  as  trade 
payments  or  the  tribute  money  due  under  Caesar’s  treaties. 

(Taken  from  Celtic  Britain,  Lloyd  Liang, 
London,  1980,  p.98.) 

(Submitted  by  Carling  Gresham) 
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